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WHEN MERRILLVILLE WAS McGWINN'S VILLAGE 

(Harold Van Dusen Is a former telegraph editor of The 
Gary Post Tribune, serving in that capacity during World 
War II. He was editor of the national Purple Heart pub¬ 
lication at that time, having been wounded while serving 
in Prance in World War I. He now is on the news staff of 
the Corning Leader, Corning, N.Y. ) 

By Harold Van Dusen 

No one can be found today who knows for certain where 
Jeremiah Higgins came from. He drove up with a flourish in 
his covered wagon almost to the edge of the dancing floor 
of McGwinn*s Village. He unhitched and watered his horses, 
then tethered them to feed on the tall, lush grass that 
grew there. 

The Indian braves watched, suspiciously, but he knew 
their language and calmed their fears. He had come, he 
said, only to trade with them, and he distributed glass 
beads that had been made in a Virginia glass factory. 

There were others who had passed by in their wagons 
because McGwinn*s Village was on the main wagon road from 
east to west, but Higgins was the one who stopped. He 
founded Higgins Point. You know it today as Merrillville. 

An Indian village, a dancing floor, the largest 
Indian cemetery in Lake County—such was the beginning of 
this community of homes and businesses we know today. 

It Is recorded that in I 83 A McGwinn*s Village was a 
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Pottawatomie town of considerable size. The dancing floor 
was one of the largest. It was called a floor, but It was 
not of wood. It was a place where the ground had been trodden 
rock-hard and smooth by the scuffing and tramp of many 
moccasined feet for scores of years. It was where the 
Indians danced at their council fire, where the braves and 
maidens held their ceremonies, where the wedding of a chief's 
daughter was celebrated for three days and three nights. 

A few rods away, where the prairie Joined the dusky 
woodland, was the village burying ground. And in its center 
was a pole 20 feet high, a white flag unfurled, signifying 
that those who lay there were at peace in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. 

This was one of the best known Indian cemeteries in 
Lake County, with as many as a hundred graves there. Some 
children's bodies were suspended in baskets from trees. The 
baskets had bells attached so that the tiny souls could be 
awakened by the soft south wind and the dead made to live 
again. 

Higgins, big, brawny, bearded, arrived at what now is 
Merrillville, in March of 1835. His claim included all of 
McGwinn's Village, the dancing floor and the burying ground. 

He staked it out only a few days after his arrival. He had 
allayed the suspicions of the Indians by a little trading. 

Now he was ready to act. 




He explained to the chief that the Indians were using 
hardly any of the land for farming. Yet it was good land. 

The Pottawatomies were hunters, not farmers, he reminded 
them, even though little patches of ground here and there 
were scratched up by the squaws for raising corn. And for 
the squaws, he proposed that he would plow the land and let 
them use as much of the prepared ground as they wished for 
their gardens and corn. He knew it wouldn , t be much. These 
Indians lived by hunting and there was seldom any scarcity 
of game. They were not warlike. 

The chiefs agreed. The squaws were satisfied. Their 
patches of corn would be no larger than before, but much 
of the work would be eliminated. 

And so Higgins settled at McGwinn's Village. But he 
was not long to enjoy the new community he was founding. 

(He died during the summer of I 838 when a scourge of sick¬ 
ness struck at both whites and Indians alike. He was burled 
near the old Indian cemetery.) 

The settlement, however, was called Higgins Point. It 
was a beautiful place—part prairie, part woodland. There 
were even a few black walnut trees in the grove, some of the 
very few ever found in Lake County. Pood was plentiful. 
Trapping was excellent and there were new markets—Bailey- 
town and Chicago. 

But the course of life there was not always smooth during 
Higgins* brief residence. The Indians one morning discovered 
a fresh grave had been opened and the blanket-wrapped body 
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of a young brave had been stolen, along with the deer skin, 
the belt of wampum, a rifle and a kettle of hickory nuts, 
all of which was intended to give the young man a fresh start 
in the Land Beyond. 

The natives of McGwinn's Village, or Higgins Point, 
mean-while, spread out over the grass-covered prairie and 
had no trouble finding wagon tracks that led directly to the 
coach road extending through the new lake shore town of 
Michigan City. It was later that the rumors began that a 
young Michigan City doctor had looted the burying ground to 
obtain the body for scientific study, and perhaps a skeleton 
for his closet. It had all been in the name of science, 
according to the rumors, for the story was never proved as 
far as can be learned today. 

A few days after the grave robbery two Indian braves, 
threateningly armed with rifles, walked into the field where 
Higgins was at work alone. They sat there a few moments on 
a clod of earth, scowling at the white man. Rising, they 
walked to the open grave, not far distant, sat there with 
their rifles, looking across the field at Higgins every few 
moments. 

The white man was alarmed. He feared red revenge for 
the desecration although he protested he had had no part in 
it. For half a day the Indians sat beside the grave, apparently 
discussing what should be done. Finally they withdrew to the 
village without offering violence. 


Then, In the hope that he could get the villagers to 
forget their burying grounds and the opened grave, Higgins 
closed it and, to the consternation of the red man, used his 
breaking plow to turn the sod of the entire cemetery, making 
it a part of his field. 

There was wailing in the village that night, but no 
show of violence against Higgins. But the story of des¬ 
truction spread quickly to other Indian villages, some of 
them great distances away. In 1840 , two years after the 
death of Higgins, General Brady passed that way with some 
1,100 Indians being moved from Michigan to a reservation 
farther west. There were 500 Indians in one group, 600 in 
another. They camped for the night in the vicinity of 
Higgins Point. 

Unerringly, some of both groups went to the former cem¬ 
etery of McGwinn's Village, sat there throughout the night 
with squaws weeping, braves sitting stolidly. 

It required but one courageous pioneer to attract 
others. The Pierces, the Glaziers, the Saxtons, the Merrills 
and the Zuvers moved to Higgins Point. Actually the name 
Higgins Point applied originally only to the woodland grove; 
it gradually was applied to the whole area. But it didn't 
last. 

After Higgins' death the residents of the region sought 
a new name that would be more applicable. They chose Center¬ 
ville because it was about the center of settlement at that 
time. As the Merrills became more active and more influen- 



tial in the community, the name was again changed, this 
time to Merrillville, The Merrill family left a lasting 
impression on Lake County. 

The village continued an important Indian center even 
after Higgins and other settlers had moved in as neighbors, 
but more and more it became the "Indian Town" of Higgins 
Point. 

Chief Shaw-no-quak was a dignified, quiet ruler of the 
village except when he was displeased. Then he shouted 
and railed until generally he had his way—except once. 

His white neighbors were invited to one of the cere¬ 
monials at the dancing floor. They sat on the ground and 
watched as the Indians formed in line according to age, the 
eldest always first, the little children last. 

They danced in lines, back and forth across the smooth- 
packed earth. The old chief, a young chief and an old 
Indian sat together and provided the music as an orchestra. 

The rhythm was obtained by shaking corn in a gourd. 

The song, or melody, was sung over and over. The words, 
the name of the chief: "Shaw-no-quak." 

It lasted for more than two hours. Then the chief 
called for a feast which already had been cooking at the 
edge of the dancing floor in big iron kettles. It consisted 
of venison soup and green corn, the former served in hollowed 
out wooden bowls and eaten with wooden ladles. 

The whites were invited to participate. Mrs. Dan Bryant 
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who already had made friends with the chief*s squaw, squatted 
and began to eat. But other women of the party refused to 
Join in the feast.. 

"No good Shemokiman," the chief shouted. "No goodl No 

• • • 
eat! No good Shemokiman woman." 

He turned to Mrs. Bryant, patted her shoulder. 

"Good Shemokiman! Good Shemokiman! Eat With Indian." 

There is no record that any white man or woman ever 
suffered harm at the hands of any Indian of McGwinn*s Village, 
but sometimes it was touch and go. There was bitter resent¬ 
ment at times as the whites moved in, took more and more of 
the red man's hunting grounds. Corn was growing on his 
burying ground. 

Mrs. Saxton was a relatively young woman, one of Lake 
County's real pioneers. The Saxtons arrived at Higgins 
Point in the late 1830 s. This night her husband was away 
and she was at home with their small children. It was a 
cold, stormy evening, but she was used to the lonely life 
that the frontier demanded. 

It was after 9 o'clock. The cold rain pelted the 
Saxton cabin, but the heat from an open fireplace and the 
glow of the candles make the single room a cozy haven. It 
was home. 

Then she heard it. She turned quickly toward the door 
as the wooden latch was worked up and down. She went to the 
door and asked, "Who's there?" 
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Only the wind answered her, so she removed a light 
wooden bar from the door, opened it slightly to see a young 
Indian standing there. 

"Cold, wet. Let me in, he pleaded, in broken English. 

"No," she replied, and slammed the door shut. 

But one of her children, a little girl, urged her to 
let the Indian in because of the cold and the wet outside. 

She reopened the door. 

"Well, come on in then, and get warm. Then go." 

• • 

She saw the bottle of whisky then, but it was too late 
to turn him away. He was already inside. He asked for corn 
bread. There was none. 

So, as the Indian sat on a bench and took frequent 
drinks from his bottle, Mrs. Saxton prepared and baked a 
batch of corn bread. 

By this time the Indian was intoxicated. A drunken 
savage was a bad one, and Mrs. Saxton knew it. He glowered 
at her until she handed him a large slice of hot corn bread, 
fresh from her fireplace oven. 

He tasted it; threw it to the floor. 

"No good. Not Indian corn bread. Make more." 

• • 

Fearing to anger him because she knew she was helpless 
with her children, she made another batch, this time using 
only meal, salt, and water. 

The savage ate and liked it. He moved over to the 
fireplace, sat in the big high-backed bench and muttered 
gutterally to himself as he drank again from the bottle. 
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He arose and went to the door, opened it and looked out. 
The rain was still falling. He slammed it shut, turned to 
the frightened woman and shouted at her: 

"Pottawatomie lived all around here; white man drove 
them away. Ugh!" 

He went back to the fire. 

The youngest child lay in a cradle near the fireplace. 

The brave grabbed a stick from the woodbox, raised it high 
in the air as if to strike. 

The alarmed mother and her older children could do little 
but plead with the Indian. He delayed the fatal blow, sat 
down and soon fell into a drunken stupor. 

Mrs. Saxton carefully lifted the bottle from his lap, 
poured its contents into a pail and placed the empty bottle 
beside the bench on which the red man slept. 

She was afraid to go to sleep, but the children were 
sent to the open loft above, while she sat with the infant 
from the cradle in her arms. At least she could give it 
some protection now. 

The savage was still intoxicated when he awoke. He 
grabbed the empty bottle, peered into the neck, turned it 
up and tried to drain the last drop from it. 

"Bad Shemokiman woman! Drink up all Indian*s whisky," 
he cried. "I get more." 

He hurried outside and to Miller's Mill where he had 
the bottle refilled, and returned to the Saxton cabin. 
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Mrs. Saxton feared to try to keep him out. 

He drank through the forenoon and into the afternoon. 
She gave him more of the corn meal bread and urged him to 
leave• 

Then came a welcome sound from the outside. A shout 
from Dr. Palmer, a physician who treated the ailing of many 
in both Lake and Porter counties. She rushed to the door, 
opened it as she gave a silent prayer of thanks. 

Dr. Palmer aroused the drunken Indian, pushed him to 
the door and ordered him back to the village. 

The next night the Indian's father came to the Saxton 
cabin, apologized as best he could, declared his son was a 

"bad Indian" and would trouble them no more. 

• • 

The Indians of McGwinns Village lived in tepees, made 
of poles driven into the ground, the tops converging. Wound 
around the circle made by the poles was a mass of matting 
made of flags or rushes. The braves wore calico shirts, 
leggings, moccasins and blankets. The squaws wore broad¬ 
cloth skirts and blankets, did all the work and all the 
"toting." 

There were 16 trails leading from McGwinn's Village in 
all directions, one reaching directly into and through what 
now is Glen Park, where berries then grew in profusion. 

One of the main east-west wagon roads extended past 
Higgins Point. Thousands of emigrants passed by there in 
their wagons. For many years it was one form of the great 
thoroughfares from the east through LaPorte and Valparaiso, 
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across Deep River at Wood’s Mill, and then Past Higgins 
Point, leaving Indiana at Dyer after which the columns of 
white covered wagons passed on over the trail to Joliet. 

Higgins Point became Centerville, but the growth there 
was slow. When the railroads first came they passed them 
by, but the residents were determined to make a good town 
out of it. A good two-story brick school was built, then a 
brick church and some homes of a better style than the first 
rough cabins. 

A cheese factory was established, a hotel, a store and 
a feed mill. As long as 60 years ago it was connected with 
Crown Point, with Ainsworth and with Hobart by Macadam roads. 
Another Macadam road connected Merrillville with the beach 
at Lake Michigan, long before Judge Gary turned to the dunes 
hereabouts as the site of a great steel plant. 

Truly, Merrillville has had a long, exciting and worth¬ 
while history. 

On the old dancing floor where Mrs. Bryant ate venison 
soup with the Indians, on the land where Mrs. Saxton sought 
to protect her young brood from a drunken brave, where Jere¬ 
miah Higgins stopped his wagon as dusk was settling one 
evening in March over 120 years ago, a good place to live 
was built. 
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